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Tue Mecuanic’s ApvocaTe is published ev- 
ery Thursday morning, at No. 24 Commercial Build- 
ing, corner Broadway and Hudson-st., at the low rate 
of ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM in advance. 

it has now become imperative that the mechanic | 
should have a weekly paper so that he can sit down on) 
Saturday evening, and read the events of the week, 
the improvements in science, and also refresh his mind 
with the choice literature ot the day. From every 
‘quarter, we have been solicited to do so; and the sub- 
stance of every letter that we have received on the 
subject, has been, ‘‘ The Mechanics ought to have a 
weekly paper of their own.” ; 

The Mecuanic’s Apvocart®, will be printed in 
eight large pages suitable for binding. It will embrace 
un¢r its separate departments the choicest selections 
from the best works, original articles from the pens of 
eminent Mechanics, lists of Inventions, and the most 
important and stirring news of the week in a correct 
and condensed form. ner a i 

We have engaged many of the most distinguished 
Mechanics in the United States, as Contributors to our 
columns. It will be emphatically the Mechanic’s 
Advocate and Fireside Companion. From repeated 
assurances we have no doubt that the Mechanics of 
our State and Country will give us a hearty and united 
support. We would therefore ask our friends to inter- 
est themselves in our behalf, and the elevation of their 
fellow craftsmen. 

All communications must be addressed to JOHN 
TANNER, No. 24 Commercial Buildings, dibany. 

TAKE NOTICE.—Tunner’s Publication Office, has 
been removed from the Exchange, to No. 24 Com- 
mercial Buildings, where he will be happy to receive 
the calls of his Mechanic friends. 

{Z Joun Harerson General Travelling Agent. 





ég> EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS! ! $$ 
Mecuanic’s ADVOCATE. 

That Post-Office of any town in the Union, from 
which we shall receive the greatest number of sub- 
scribers for the Mecuanic’s ApvocaTe, during the 
year between January 1, 1847, and January 1, 1848 
(the papers to be mailed to such Post-Office or to sub- 
scribers through it), shall be entitled to a continuance 
of the whole number of the subscriptions, gratuitous- 
ly, for one year after the expiration of the year for 
which the subscriptions shall have been paid. 

{i> The paper will be continued on, either to the 
subscribers themselves, or the agents through whom 
we may receive the orders for quantities, and to whom 
the package or packages may be directed, or to both, 
if there should be both in the same town, as the cases 
may be. 

{i As our Agents are now out, it will be well for 
our mechanic friends to give them a large list, as there 
is at least some extra inducement to subscribe, aside 
from the cheapness of the work. 

{i City Circulation.—Additional Carriers are re- 
quired to complete our city organization. Employment 
and excellent advantages will be given to twenty in- 
telligent and active carriers who may wish to organize 
routes, 





TO A WEARIED WORKER. 


‘ Rest??—Thou must not seek for rest 
Until thy task be done: 

Thou must not lay thy burthen down 
Till setting of the sun. 


Thou must not weary of thy life, 
Nor scorn thy lowly lot, 

Nor cease to work, because such work 
Thy neighbor prizeth not. 


Thou must not let thy heart grow cold, 
Nor hush each generous tone, 

Nor veil the bright love in thine eye; 
Thou must not LIVE ALONE. 


When others strive, thou too must help, 
And answer when they call, 

The power to love God gave to thee, 
Thou must employ for all. 


‘ Freedom and rest’ thou would’st have: 
Freedom is service meet; 

And rest of soul is but a name 
For toil amid life’s heat. 


Unmoved to gaze upon the strife, 
Is not true liberty ; 

To others thou must minister, 
Would’st thou be truly FREE. 


In the outward world ’tis vain to seek 
The Eden thou would’st win; 

That ancient paradise is gone— 
Thine Eden is within. 





THERE MUST BE SOMETHING WRONG. 


When earth produces, free and fair, 

The golden waving corn; 

When Fragrant fruits perfume the air; 
And fleecy flocks are shorn; 

Whilst thousands move with aching head 
And sing this ceaseless song— 

“ We starve, we die, oh give us bread?”’ 
There must be something wrong. 


When wealth is wrought as seasons roll, 
From off the fruitful soil ; 
When luxury from pole to pole 
Reaps fruit of human toil, 
When from a thonsand, one alone, 
In plenty rolls along. 
The others oe | gnaw the bone, 
There must be something wrong. 


And when production never ends, 
The earth is yielding ever; 
A copious harvest oft begins, 
But distribution—ne ver? 
When toiling millions work to fill 
The wealthy coffers strong: 
When hands are crushed that work and till, 
There must be something wrong. 


When poor men’s tables waste away, 
To barrenness and drought; 

There must be something in the way, 
That’s worth the — out; 

With surfeits one great table bends, 
While numbers move along; 

While scarce a crust their board extends, 
There must be something wrong. 


Then let the law give equal right 
To wealthy and to ootr ; . 

Let freedom crush the arm of might, 
We ask for nothing more ; 

Until this system is begun, 
The burden of our song 

Must, and can be, only one— 
There must be something wrong. 


Select Reading for the People. 


QUINTIN MATSYS, THE BLACKSMITH OF 
ANTWERP. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

IX.—d Meeting. 
One evening, as Quintin was returning froma cha- 
pel in an obscure part of thé town, to which he had gone 
for the performance of his religeous duties, an unfore- 
seen adventure occurred. As the small crowd of wor- 
shippers passed along, one of them, a female, stumbled 
and fell. The yonng girl’s foot had slipped from a 
stone; and there she lay, unable to move, and her old 
nurse was lamenting over her, and chafing one of the 
delicate ankles. 

‘Is she much hurt?’ inquired Quintin, bending 
over the stranger, so as to throw the light of his lan- 
tern on her face. It was very beautiful: fair, though 
colourless, and full of womanly sweetness, like one of 
Guido’s Madonas. We cannot otherwise describe it 
The voice which answered, too, was soft and musical. 
and thrilled in Quintin’s heart like a tone heard long 





0. 

“It is nothing, thank you,’’ were the words she said. 
The old woman kept exclaimin loudly in a foreign 
tongue, of which the words, “‘ Lisa—Signora mia Li- 
ga oe =—s ear. 

** Lisa! Is yourname Lisa?’ asked Quintin j 
same words he had used so long ago. ceinarcen 

“Yes, it is Lisa!’’ answered the wondering girl. 

‘*But are you my Lisa, my Sister Lisa?’’ cried the 
young man, forgetting himself in his eagerness. 

“Tam indeed!” she cried, bending forward and 
looking fixidly at him; ‘‘if you are Quintin—Quintin 
Matsys.”’ 

Quintin’s first joyful impulse was to press his adop- 
ted sister to his breast, as in old times; but he restrained 
himself, and only took the two hands which were stretch- 
ed out to him, holding them in his, and kissing them 
ar A times. 

‘You have not quite forgotten, Quintin?”’ 

“Nor you Sister Lisa?” were the first questions that 
passed between them; and then a strange silence fell 
upon the two, who had they thought of such a meeting 
an hour before, would have fancied their subjects of 
conversation ine xhaustible. 

** And your mother, Quintin?’’ asked Lisa at last, 

He did not answer; but the light fell on his sad face 
and the girl guessed the truth. 

ee | not thought of that,”’ she cried, bursting into 
tears, and affectionately taking Quintin’shand. Anoth- 
er silence ensued, and then they spoke of changes. 

‘*Things are strangely altered, when I did not know 
you, Lisa, as you passed me to-night.’’ 

**Nor I you; but that was no wonder,you are so 
changed,”’ said the girl, looking at him intently. 

‘‘Were you thinking of the poor blacksmith?*’ asked 
oe fotng ae sin ce 

o, indeed,” cried Lisa, blushing deeply at what 
she thought had pained him—‘‘no, indeed; * 
pr “prothe Quintin.” oir ed; I only tho’t 

‘*And are you not c d, Lisa? Are you inde 
the same?” And with 2 sadn thought he took c: 
left hand : there was no ring there. Quintin felt reliey- 
ed; but Lisa had not noticed his movement, and an- 
swered‘him frankly and earnestly. 

‘Indeed, Quintin, I am not; 4 have never forgotten 
old times; you will always be the same to your sister.’ 

A dearer word than sister just flitted across the 
young man’s thought, but he said nothing. The sur- 
prised Italian nurse now drew near, and a few words 
from Lisa explained the meeting. The young girl 
rose to go home to her father’s house, which was not 
far distant; but her steps were feeble, and she obliged to 





trust much to Quintin for support. There young hearts 
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were full of hapiness as they walked together thro’ the 


Quintin turned pale. ‘‘Why not?—have you any- 


Meanwhile Quintin established himself at Harlem as 


desolate streets, talking of olden days, of their united thing to urge against me? You can lay no crime to) pupil to an artist there, and diligently began his stui- 


childhood, of all that had happened to them since, of 
her who had been as a mother to both. They spoke of 
the dead with loving regrets and gentle sadness, which 
rather spread a holy calm over their present joy than ' 
took away from it. And sothey went to Lisa’s home 
together, in the sweet reunion of their childish affection ; | 
and quiet stars looked down upon them, as if rejoicing 
in thei> hapiness. 


X.—Love and its shadows. 

A few weeks passed, during which Quintin and Lisa 
constantly met. They could not break through old ties 
—why should they? So they visited together their pa- 
rents’ graves in the old churchyard, and talked over 
their dist meeting; then went to look at the poor cot- 
tage, and retrod the path from thence to Lisa’s former 
home, the last walk they had taken together; and then 
their common faith was a bond of union. In short, 
love—first, deep and true love—stole into the hearts of 
Quintin and Lisa before they were aware. It was but 
the sudden ripening of the strong affection of their youth. 
They ceased to call one another ‘‘brother’”’ and ‘‘sis- 
ter,”’ or, when they did, it was witha shrinking con- 
sciousness that these names, dear and tender as they 
were, were not those that lingered in their hearts 
though unacknowledged. 

How the discovery was effected each to the other, 
they probably could hardly tell themselves. Their yet 
unre vealed love was like a well-tuned harp, of which 
the lightest breath or touch would awaken its harmo- 
niouschords. And that breath, that touch, did come at 
last, and they were made happy by the sure and cer- 
tain knowledge of each other’s true affection. Lisa’s 
nature was too frank and generous idly to sport with 
Quintin’s love, or to deny her own for one of whom 
she felt a just pride; and when Quintin Matsys asked if 
he might one day call her not his sister, but his wife, 
his own beloved and true-hearted wife, she did not say 
him nay 

And now the young man had to ask boldly for the 
hand of his beloved. This required all his courage ; 
for Johann Mandyn was known to be a harsh and irri- 
table man; and even Lisa, who was the sole object 
which divided his affection with his art, had little influ- 
ence over him. He was not a man of great genious; 
his talents were just sufficient to make him p:rceive 
this deficiency, and probably his temper was imbitter- 
ed by this cause. Yet his beautiful and soothing art 
had a charming influence over his wildest moods; it 
acted upon him likea spell and to it he owed all the 
better and more refined qualities of hisnature. He 
lived within, and for his pictures; everything in the 
world outside he reckoned as nothing. His greeting 
of Quintin had been cold, though not unkind; he con- 
gratulated him on his changed fortunes in a manner 
which showed how little he thought about either the 
young man or his destinies. 

Quintin had need of all his love, and all his remem- 
brance of Lisa, to warm his heart when he sat wait- 
ing for the painter in his studio. It was a large old- 
fashioned room, and the light from above gave it a 
mysterious cast. Opposite to the young man hung a 
dark-looking painting, from which gleamed out the 
wild fierce head—it was that of a fallen angel, and the 
fixed eyes followed him round the room, ashe fancied, 
with a threaten'ng aspect. He closed his eyes, and /| 
pictured Lisa’s sweet face, but still the dark image 
pursued him. 

At last Mandyn entered the room. He was a little 
man, with sharp thin features, and bright black eyes 
gleaming from under bushy eyebrows. He wore a 
dark velvet cap, which he was accustomed, in the en- 
ergy of his solitary thoughts, or in earnest conversation 
to twist in all directions upon his bald head, giving a 
wild and sometimes ludicrous air to his countenance. 

At his enterance Matsys rose. The old man came) 
and siéod opposite to him, with his hands folded behind 
his back. | 

**You are an unusual visitor here,’’ said he. ‘“‘ Have 
you been admiring my pictures? But I forgot; you do 
not care about sygh things.”’ 

Quintin muttered some vague compliments. At an- 
other time he would better have expressed the warm 
feelings with which he regarded art, as every higher 
mind must do; but now he thought only of his errand, 
and with hesitation explained the reason why he came 
—his hopes. his love, and his wordly prospects. 

The ol! painter listened in silence; but a convulsive 
twitching of his thin lips showed that he was not in- 
sensible to the young man’s words. 

‘Does my dauchter love you?” he asked at length | 
in suppressed tone. 

“Yes,”’ said Quintin simply and truthfully. | 


‘She has told you so?”’ cried the father in a passionate | 
voice; “then she must learn to forget her love, for she 
shal] never become your wife.” 


my charge. 1 am honest; I am not poor.’ 

“Do you taunt me with my poverty?”’ exclamed the 
angry painter. ‘‘Nevertheless, though I am poor, no 
coger of mine shall ever wed a worker in vile met- 
als.” 

The unfortunate young man compressed his lips to 
gether in strong emotion. It was a sore struggle be- 
tween pride, anger, and love; but he repressed his 
passion, and answered calmly, ‘‘ Is that your sole rea- 
son?”? 


jtes. His progress was rapid, for love lightened his task 
jand, thougl he knew it not then, h»> was following the 
| bend of his own mird. Ili; soul was that of a painter: 
this predilection had shor» forth throughout his whol» 
| life, when, through a se ise of duty, he worked at a 
| trade which he did not like. His genius only wanted 
| some strong motive or happy incideat to call it forth 

in fortunate exercise, and his disappointed love effec- 
‘ted this. Still, the early path towards art is toilsome 
‘and difficult, and Quintin was often discouraged; but 


* It is,” answered Mandyn, his wrath a little lulled, | love, like faih, can remove mountains, and there are no 
and surprised at Quintin’s firmness and command of | obstacles invincible to a strong and loving heart. 


temper. 
pects, yourcharacter; but you are, in fact only a black- 
smith—an iron worker; and my Lisa, my beautiful 
Lisa, is an artist’s daughter—worthy to be an artist’s 
wife, and such she shall be.”’ 

A pang shot through young Matsys’ heart at the idea, 
and then his features relaxed into a less troubled ex- 
pression. ‘* She is so young still,”’ he said, ‘‘ you will 
not marry her to any one against her will? If I have 
no hope, do not make Lisa miserable by such a union.”’ 

** ] will not,’’ answered the father. ‘ llave her too 
well: she shall have free choice. I am sorry for 
you,”’ he continued, and his softened feelings made him 
take the young man’s hand kindly. “I like you—I 
always did; but you are not a painter, and my child 
shall never marry any but an artist.’’ 


Quintin wrung his hands and went out. As he 


threaded the passages of the house with lingering steps, | 
his eyes glanced round in searchof his beloved. He’ 


was not disappointed: a door opened suddenly, and 
Lisa appeared. She looked anxiously and blushingly 
up to him, but Quintin could not speak. He held fast 


the hand she laid on his, and turned his face away.—' 


They stood thus for some minutes, until Lisa said, ‘1 
knew it! My father is angry: we have no hope! ”’ 

** Do not say sv, Lisa—my own Lisa! If we are 
certain of one another’s love, we can never be hope- 
less.”’ 

Lisa shook her head. Poor girl! she knew her 
father better than Quintin did. 

‘** You do not know how strong love is, ’’ passion- 
ately urged the young man. 
Oh, Lisa Lisa! only say you will not give me up, and 
then you will see we are not without hope! ” 

**] will not give you up, Quintin; you know I love 
you, ’’ said the simple-hearted girl, her truthful soul 
veamiog in her eyes; ‘‘ but] will never disobey my 
father, who has always been kind to me until now. ”’ 

** Tdo not ask you; I wouldnot! There is happiness 
for such unions. Only say you will not marry another 
—not yet—and [am content. ”’ 

Quintin’s hopeful courage communicated itself to 
his companion. Her confidence rose she knew not 
why; and the lovers parted, not in despair,but in pa- 
tient expectation of better things. 

‘‘T dare not see you often, ”’ said Lisa as she bade 
him farewell; ‘‘ but you know I shall not ohange.’’ 

‘* | know it,”’ answered Quintin. ‘‘ and I do not fear. 
Lisa, dear, you will—you shall be mine yet! Patience 
and hope. ‘There is nothing impossible to love like 
ours. ”’ 


XI.— The strong Heart triumphs. 


Quintin had — truly. This last and sorest dis- 
appointment had roused in him a firm determination, 


“I have nothing to complain of in your pros- | 


‘*Love can bear anything. | 


As he advanced in his studies, the young man’s 
whole soul became absorbed in his art; not that he lov- 
ed or thought of Lisa less, but he awakened powers of 
his own mind, and his new-kindled perceptions of the 
_ beautiful, gave him intense pleasure. He was like a 
;man who had found a treasure in what he thought was 
a desert to be passed through. He now loved art for 
‘its own sake as well as for Lisa’s,and almost forgave her 
‘harsh father for his unconquerable will. 
| It was witha delicious sensation of conscious pow- 
,er, and patient conquest over difficulties, that Quintin 
_Matsys viewed his first picture. Many talk of the 
| vanity of genious, self-sufficient, thinking itself above 
| everything. But it is not so. Without a certain con- 
' sciousness ofinnate talent, a man would be unequal to 
‘any great attempt; his very soul would sink within 
him, thinking of his weakness and inferiority. As well 
might a lovely woman look daily in her mirror, yet not 
be aware of her beauty, as a great soul be unconscious 
of the powers with which Heaven has gifted him; not 
so ach for himself, as to enlighten others—a messen- 
ger from God himself, with a high and holy mission 
to perform. Wo unto him who abuses that mission! 
Quintin Matsys was not vaia, but he felt a noble 
 satis‘action in himself and his work. His whole life 
had been a lofty struggle against difficulties. The last 
and greatest he was now surmounting; but he had yet 
to wait. He was too proud to come before Johann Man- 
dyn’s eye anything but a superior artist; so, during a 
long scason of unwearied perseverance did Quintin toil. 
Now and then he secretely visited Antwerp, and receiv- 
ed sweet assurances of Lisa’s affection and encourage- 
ment’ Her woman’s heart swelled with delicious 
' pride in him who pen ed its deepest feelings, and 
every new triumph of his was sweeter to her than, per- 
' chance, even to Quintin himself. 
_ At last the young man had become a painter, and a 
‘great one. He returned to Antwerp, and went openly 
and boldly to ao ke house with his last and best 
,picture in his hand. The artist was out; but Lisa 
|came, surprised and doubtfully, to meet the stranger, 
‘and was greated by her lover, who, with his counten- 
ance full of joy and hope, showed her his work. It 
wos a household group; simple, life-like, and painted 
with that minute fidelity to nature and magic light 
jon’ shadow for which Matsys’ pictures are remarka- 
| ble. 
Lisa looked at it long and fixedly, and then turned 
|her bright face, radiant with happy pride, to her lov- 
jer. ** Quintin, my dear Quintin, you are indeed a 
painter!’’ was all she said; but it was the sweetest 
| praise to him. 
And now they thought of the discovery to her fath- 
ler, how it should be effected. Their happiness was 


| almost like that of children, and in the exuberance of 





which few would have undertaken, but which was their mirth they imagined a playful trick. The old 
not surprising ina character like his. He would not) painter had left on the easel his darling picture of the 
relinquish his beloved Lisa, the friend of his childish | fajjen angels, the same which had struck Quintin’s ex- 
days, the sister of his early affections, the object of his cited imagination in the last momentous interview 
manhood’s strong and ardent love. ‘They clung to-| which hast influenced so strongly his whole life. The 
gether as those do who are left alone in the world with-| young artist now took a brush, and painted on the out 
out near ties, and parting was not to be thought of by 4retched limb of his former immaged tormentor a bee, 
them. Still, there was but one chance for their union, with such skill and fidelity, that Lisa’s joyous laughter, 


} enthusiastic old man. 
‘of my Lisa! 


and this Quintin determined, come what would, to ac- 
complish. 
Johann Mandyn had said that his daughter should 


wed an artist, and anartist Quintin resolved to be. His 


mother, for whom alone he had sought the comforts of 


riches, stood in need of them no longer, and they were 


valueless in gaining Lisa for his bride. Quintin deter- 
mined to relinquish everything for Lisa; his home, his 
profitable trade, his comforts; and to qualify himself, 
by patient and arduous study, to be a rival to Johann 
Mandyn himself. He sold his shop, his furniture — 
everything that he could convert into money, to main- 
tain himself during his studies; left Antwerp, and 
went to Haarlem, keeping his destination and inten- 
tion secret from every one but Lisa. The old painter 
heard of his departure; wondered, pitied him, almost 
relented; but then his eye fell on the pictures with 
which his room was hung, and he doubted no longer. 

‘It isa glorious thing to be an artist! ’’ cried the 


9 


** None but a painter is worthy 


‘as she stood by Quintin’s side, was irrepressible. 

| He will surely be deceived,” said she_as they 
both departed from the studio, leaving Quintin’s pic- 
ture there, out of sight. 

Mandyn came, and Lisa was right. 

<¢ How came the insect on my picture?’’ cried he, 
trying to brush it away ; then discovering the clever de- 
lusion, he hastily called bis daughter. “ Who has 
done this?”’ said the old man. 

A bright colour rose on the girl’s cheek, and a hap- 
py smile flitted about her mouth, as she answered, “ It 
was an artist, father, who has brought that picture for 
you.”’ 

Mandyn looked at it, and could not conceal his un- 
feigned admiration. ‘* Where is the artist?—what is 
his name?” 

‘‘ Quintin Matsys?”’ answered the young man himself, 
entering at the door, and standing modestly before the 
father of Lisa. ” 

« You—you!”’ exclaimed Johann Mandyn; ‘have 
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you become a painter? Where 
this your workr”’ 

«¢]t is indeed; I painted it at Haarlem.” 

The cld man’s piercing eyes searched his counte- 
nance; dut there was no rooin for doubt in the young 
ma 1’s ingenuous though self-possessed look. He gazed 
at Quint.n, then at his daughter; and then went up to 
the furmor, and seized both hishands. With eyes full 
of tears, and in a broken voice, the old painter cried, 
‘* Quintin Matsys, you are indeed a great artist—great- 
erthan{. You are worthy tomarry my Lisa: take her, 
and God bless you!” 

And Johann } an went out of the studio without 
saying another word. 


XIL— Wedded Life. 


have you studied? Is 


Mandyn himself acknowledged th‘'s; and Quintin and 
his wife never passed by the lowly home of his youth— 
the cottage and the forge—without a thrill, not of dis- 
content, butof pleasure. Many and many a day, when 
they saw their children playing about the two 
graves—now, alas! three --in the churchyard which had 
witnessed their first meeting, did Quintin tell over again 
to the attentive little ones that old story, and Lisa pressed 
closer to her husband’s arm, as she felt how justly proud 
she was of the noble and brave heart which had lived 
through all—triumphed over all. 

We have now traced Quintin Matsys through the 
trials of his youth, and the cares of his manhood, to the 
settled calm of his middle age. As after a stormy 
morning there often comes a season of peace, and still- 
ness, and sunshine, so in many instances do the sorrows 





Quintin and Lisa were married, tho 
diately; for the young painter loved his 


well to suffer her to share the necessary difficulties of | with a weary and a fainting heart? 


the struggle which must always be endured before 
fame = prosperity crown the toils of the seeker after 
such. But this struggle was not of long duration with 
Quintin Matsys. 
perseverance, and, it might be, the little romance min- 


gled with his por soon won for him friends and pat- | 


rons. As soon as Quintin felt that he need not dread the | 
future, and that the present was free from difficulty, he | 
wedded his beloved Lisa, and brought her to a cheerful 

home, not luxurious indeed, but far removed from pov- | 
erty. And Lisa’s gentle spirit needed no more to con- 

stitute her happiness. To be the patient, devoted wife, 

looking up to her husband as the inodel of all that was , 
high and noble; keeping his household in order, fhat| 
nothing might trouble hum; surrounding him and all! 
about him with a mantle of perfect love, which hid} 
from every other eye, almost {rom her own, any slight 

failin-- which might obscure his character—or hastiness 

produced by his intercourse with a world not always 

smooth—this was Ltsa’s daily life. 

Itis needless to say theirs was a blessed home; not 
perfect, for what on earth is perfect! but still as near to 
Heaven, and as complete in happiness, as an earthly 
home can be. Perhaps, too, the sorrows of Quiatin’s 
youth mate him feel more deeply the quiet happiness 
of his mature age. To one who has been long travel- 
ling through a desert region, how sweet is every little 
flower that he finds on his path! Quintin and Lisa had 
not married in the first bloom of youth and hope, ex- 
pecting to find earth a paradise, and wedled love a 
thornless rose. Theirhearts-were matured even beyond 
their years, and therefore they grew old tozether, daily 
loving one another the more, with a deep, earnest, 
household love, the stronger than in their earliest youth 
they could have conceived or pictured. Children 
sprang up around them; and Johann, their eldest son, 
his grandfather’s darling, bade fair to be a worthy fol-, 
lower in the art which both his immediate progenitors 
had delighted in. 

The life of Quintin Matsys asa painter is well known. 
He was one of the most extraordinary men of his time, 
when art was in its infancy, and when the stars of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael had yet scarcely risen. 
Matsys’ style was peculiarly his own—he followed no 
school, imitated no master. Nature and his own mind | 
were his sole guides. In general, he did not follow the 
higher style of art, but contented himself with depict | 
ing simple nature as she showed herself to his lovin 
eye. Quintin never left his native City, nor visited | 
aa nor studied the antique. Had he done this, | 
several judges have declared that he would have become 
the noblest painter that his country. ever produced, so) 
great were his natural powers. His pictures are little 
known in England, with the exception of one at Wind- | 
sor, ‘‘ The Misers,’’ which is universally esteemed and 
lauded. In his latter days Quintin painted an altar-piece 
for the noble cathedral of Antwerp, which still remains 
there as a testimony of the powers of his genius. Our 
own Reynolds visited it, and was struck beyond mea- 
sure with this work of the blaeksmith of Antwerp. The 
cold, cautious Sir Joshua, who seldom gave way to ad- 
miration or enthusiasm for any but his grand idol, 
Michael Angelo, was heard to declare that this ‘‘ De- 
scent from Cross,’’ by Quintin Matsys, was a won- 
derful picture at that early age of art, and that some of 
the heads were executed in a manner worthy of Raph- 
ael himself. Higher praise could scarcely have been 
given by any one. 

Quintin and Lisa descended the vale of life together, 
slowly and peacefully. Johann Mandyn died, having 

ined his wish in seeing his Lisa an artist’s wife, as 
she had been an artist’s daughter, though this wish had 
been accomplished in a manner contrary to all his @x- 
pectations. Quintin’s origin cast no shade over his 
good name in the world’s eye, or in that of his father- 
inlaw. Th®blacksmith’s son had nobly and succes3- 
fully fought against ill fortune; and it was no shame, 
but a glory to him, to have once been poor. Johann 





His evident talent, his unwearied | ) . , 
|ple history; let it encourage the feeble, bring hope to 


h not imme- | Of early life lead toa happy old age. May it be so to 
trothed too |#ll those who have strugyled, and do struggte, often 
But rewerd, 


though it seem long delayed, must come at last. There 

is no storm so great thata true, courageous, and loving 
heart cannot live through, and, it may be, prove con- 
querorat last. Let this be tie moral of Quintin’s sim- 
the hopeless, and exci eto energy the despairing. The 
most helped of Providence is % whe helps himself; 
and he who shrinks f.om disaster in coward fear, or 
sinks in listless apathy, is not worthy to go through, 
but must fail in the ordeal. To all on earth should this 
watchword be precious—Despair not; endure all things : 
for to him who fears God, and loves his brother man, 
life can never be without hope. 





LABOR. 


Upon no subject of temporal interest is it more impor- 


tant that our views be right than concerning labor. 
And, as important is it that whatever errors prevail on 
this subject should be corrected. Man’s health and 
happiness, his virtue and usefulness, depend upon indus- 
try in some lawful calling. 

No one can refuse to submit to the sentence, which 
doomed man to labor for a livlihood, without encoun- 
tering a grea er evil. Look at the frail depreciated 
specimen of humanity to be found among those, who 
regard labor as disreputable, and see if they are not 
enduring greater evils than those, who are industrious 
in some useful calling. They are more likely to be 
vicious, and they are comparatively useless. 

The lowest class in societys no matter whether they 
be rich or poor, are the drones, who live upon the la- 
bor of others, both as to their physical and mental ex- 
istence. And the highest class is composed of those, 
who contribute most largely to the welfare of man by 
their manual and mental labors. and their moral influ- 
ence. 

These means of usefulness should never be separated. 
Divisions of labor is necessary to success in the va- 
rious pursuits of life. But in some respects it has been 
carried too far. Manual labor has in a multitude of 
instances been almost entirely divorced from intellec- 
tual pursuits. Such men may make good farmers and 
mechanics, if they have goad instruction. But they 
will never make any valuable improvements in their 
de} ar.ment of labor; because they have never been 
trained to that mental activity, which leads to the dis- 
covery of imprceved modes of doing things. The labor 
of such persons as much less productive than it would 
be, if guided by a cultivated mind. 

Mental labors are often rendered eeenney in- 
efficient, because seperated almost entirely from bodily 
activitp. A frail body cannot sustain vigorous and 
protracted mental effort. Such must be the condition 
ofthe body, if all physical effort is neglected. These 
two things God has joined together, and man should 
not put them asunder. He cannot do it, without injury 
to himself and his race. 

No man then, should permit himself to be so absorbed 
in manual labor as to neglect the cultivation of his mind ; 
nor should any man be so engrossed in intellectual pur- 
suits, as to neglect the cultivation of his physical pow- 
ers. Nor should either, or both of these pursuits be 
permitted to interfere withthe cultivation of the moral 
feelings. Oh! how much physical and intellectual in- 
dustry has been worse than lost to the world, because 
not controlled by correct moral sentiments. Physical 
and intellectual energy, continuously and strenuously 
put forth may have the success of a Girard or an Astor; 
but it will be attended by the feeling, which pompeten 
John Jacob Astor, in his old age, to say, with a heavy 
heart, “‘ My life has been a splendid failure.” He 
would not have had to make this lamentation over a 
long life of ceasel ss toil and corroding anxiety, if his 
kindness to the poor had caused many ready to perish 
to rise up and call him blessed. 

Mental efforts strenuously and wiscly directed may 
attain the high elevation of a Byron, but without cor- 


responding moral culture, it too will be a splendid fail 
ure. Hear the testimony of that great man. 


‘* My davs are in the yellow leaf, 

The buds and flo wers of love are gone, 
The worm, the cancer and the grief 
Are niine alene.’’ 7 


Had the industry of these men been under the con- 
trol of true benevolence, they might have said with 
Paul, when the Sun of life was about setting, ‘I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my course, | 
have kept the faith; hencefc th there is laid up for me 
a crown of life, which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, 
will give me in that day.’’"—4rtisan. 





~ LABOR. 


How false and unpleasant is the position in which 
the Laborer of America finds himself placed by the 
heartless decision of the community? ho that toils, 
has not been grieved by the ungene:ous and unjust re - 
marks of others more favored by Fortune? Wh», that 
is soiled by the dust of Industry, has not been pained 
by the stinging ironies of those who ‘ fare sumptuous. 
ly,”’ and whose robes are clean and spotless? How 
many generous and tender hearts have been wrung, 
how many sensitive and active minds hurt by the con- 
temptuous glance or covert insinuation of those whose 
only claim is the ownership of the faded honors, once 
bestowed upon their more worthy ancestors? How 
many men, of fine minds and pure hearts have been 
driven forth beyond the pale of Society, by the thoughi- 
less, or perhaps, intentional, remarks of the pampered 
Sons of affluence ; and who hasten onward to destitution 
and deg a lation? 

But, let us inquire, is labordishonorable? When we 
remember that it alone creates wealth; that it alone 
brings forth from the depths of Earth its hidden stores; 
that it alone gives us the means of subsistance, we are 
compeiled to wonder, that Labor should be so regard- 
ed. ‘All true work is sacred,”’ says, Cailyle, Labor, 
wide as the Earth, has its summit in Heaven. Who 
art thou that complainest of thy life-toil? Complain 
not. For there is a perennial nobleuess, and even 
sacredness, in Work. ‘The latest gospel in the world 
is know thy work and doit? Know what thou can 
work at and wo-k at it like Hercules. ‘* All woik of 
man is as the swimmer, says Goethe, ‘ A waste ocean 
threatens to devour him; if he fronts it not bravely, it 
will keep its word. By incessant, wise defiances of it; 
by lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold, now it loyally 
supports hun—bears him as his conquerer along. “It is 
so with all things that man undertakes in the world.’’ 

Turning from Labor, let us enquire, is Idleness. 
honorable? Carlyle, puts the following question—let 
the Indolent answer it, ‘‘Who art thou that braggest ot 
thy Life of Idleness, complacently sho wing thy bright, 
gilt equipage ; sumptuous cushions ; appliances of fold- 
ing of the hands for more sleep. king up, around, 
behind or before, seest, thou, if it be notin Mayfair 
alone, any idle, here, saint, or even devil’ Nota ves- 
tage of one. In the Heavens, in the Earth, there is 
uone like unto thee. Thou art an original figure in this 
creation. One monster there is in the world—the idle 
man.’’ 

There is a singular, and in our opinion, a remarkable 
inconsistency in the conduct of Society towards those 
who labor. 





In the streets of Liecester, one day, Dean Swift was 
accosted by adrunken weaver,who, staggering against 
his reverence, said, ‘I’ve been spinning it out.’ ‘ Yes 
said the Dean, ‘I see you have, and you are reeling i: 
home.’ 


The very last ewes we have seen spoken of in 
the papers, is a ‘ wheel that came off a dog’s tail when 
it was a waggin.’ ‘The man that sent it in bas retired 
entirely from public life. 














Errors or THE PReEss.—A reporter of a London 
paper says: “* I once had occasion to report that a cer- 
tain noble lord was confined to the house with a vio- 
lent cold—next morning I found his lordship represent- 
ed to ‘be confined with a violent scold.’ In the same 
way, on occasion of a recent entertainment, I had 
said that the first point of attraction was her ladyship’s 
looks, Thiscompliment was transferred by the printer 
to her ‘ ladyship’s cooks.’ ”’ 


‘That is really the smallest horse lever saw,’ said « 
countryman on viewing a Shetland pony ‘ Indade now,’ 
replied his Irish companion, ‘but I’ve seen one as 
small as two of him’ 

i= It is no wonder that New Orleans is Cent 
so dangerous a place to live in; the editor of the Picay 





une ate a cucumber, January 18th, 1847! - 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 

Ir has become a subject of general discussion among 
all classes and denominations of men, as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of abolishing the punishment of 
capital crimes by death. Itis very generally admit- 
ted, that punishment for crime should be inflicted, not 
only to meet the demands of justice, but also, with a; 
view toa reformation of the criminal. But this, of 
course, cannot be the design of the friends of the gal- 
lows. 7'heir object seems to be to rid society and the 
world of one who has, in an evil hour, perhaps with- 
out a moment’s reflection, raised his hand agaiast,his 
fellow, and hurried him to an untimely end. But let 
us see if this alone should govern our conduct towards 
the murderer, if actuated by the dictates of reason, or 
the spirit of the Gospe.. 

The man who takes the life of another, is undoubted- 
ly guilty of the highest crime against laws human and 
Divine; and his punishment deserves,to be the most se- 
vere that can be inflicted, without a violation of the 
laws of Him who has declared, ‘‘ vengeance is mine, 
I will repay.’’ . If it can be shown, that to take the life 
of the murderer is a punishment commensurate with his 
crime, or a detriment to its commission, then, surely, | 
we must admit, that the law which rids the world of 
the murderer is just, and should not be repealed. But 
experience in other states, and among other nations, 
has taught us otherwise: wherever criminal laws have 
been modified, crime has decreased; and in several of 
our own states, where hanging for murder has been 
wholly abolished, this crime is far less frequent; and 
from this Fact alone, we must conclude, that hang- 
ing does not lessen the number of murders; but on 
the contrary, arms the assassin with the consciousness 
that if he does not escape punishment altogether, he 
is sure to be relieved from the lashings of a guilty con- 
science, and from that just sentence pronounced by 
the great Law-Giver upon the first murderer, which 
was, not *‘ blood for blood,’’ but that ‘‘ he should be 
a fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth.” This pun- 
ishment was greater than the murderer could bear; 
but when does the murderer in our day not rather part 
with life on the scaffold, than to endure that which is 
punishment, though his life be spared till taken from 
him by the Author of his existence? However dear 
life may be to the innocent, to him who has imbrued 
his hands in the blood of-his fellow, it is a burden; 
therefore, to deprive him of life can be no punishment. 

But if to take the life of a murderer is not to punish 
him for his crime, what must be its object? Is it to 
gratify a revengeful spirit? Its advocates will not 
admit this as the object. Is it to rid society of one who 
has outraged our laws and rendered himself unfit and 
unsafe to remain among us? This may be a plea why 
he should no longer be allowed his liberty, but no rea- 
son why he should be deprived of life. As well might 
we argue that the individual who is deprived of his 
reason is unfit to live, because unsafe to be left at lib- 
erty; but who is ready to sustain an argument of this 
kind? All agree thatthe maniac shall be secured, and 
society released from danger; but none are ready to 
say he is unfit to live, because a dangerous member 
ofj society. 

But another consideration presents itself, of far 
greater importance to those who sanction the taking 
of human life, by any legal or self-constituted tribunal. 
It is this: fs it right to deprive a human being of life? 
If the advocates of the gallows can establish this prin- 
ciple as right, then may not the murderer apply it to 
his own case with as much propriety as those who de- 
prive an individual of his life, because law makes it le- 
gal? But if they admit that it is wrong in the first 
instance, why is it not equally wrong in the second ?— 
The law of our state declares that the murderer shall 
hang for his crime (i'l dead; but dces this make ‘it 
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majority declared it to be right; but if subsequent ex- 
_| perience, or a more enlightened knowledge of human) chanism, so that the first and second rings could be 


nature, teaches it to be wrong, or that a modification 
in its provisions is necessary, then let us ask it of those 
who make our laws and represent our interests. 

It is contended by many, of whom we should expect 
better things, that this systera of dealing with the mur- 
derer, is a law founded and established in the word of 


of our own city, which claims to advocate the best 


legislators to beware how they trifle with that ‘‘ pun- | 
ishment which God himself hath instituted for the shed-_ 
der of man’s blood.’? As much as to claim that the 
sentence—‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed’’—has application at the present day. 
As well might we say that the same law which exacts 
‘*eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,’’ is binding now up- 
onus. Butthe Gospel teaches that the time is past when 
men must claim eye for eye; but we must return good | 
for evil—love for hate. This is the doctrine taught by 
the Great Author of our Religion and of our Salvation; 
and we would say to those who claim to be teachers | 
and guides to those less conversant with what they | 
may deem ‘‘an institution established by God him- | 
self,”’ that they should beware, lest error, blinded by | 
the ‘‘ sophistry’? of man, should take the preference of | 
the true spirit of the Christian Religion. If for crime 
we consigna fellow-being to that judgment from which 
there is no appeal, and for which we have no author- 
ity in the Word of God, we should do well to remem- 
ber that with what measure we mete to others, we shall 
receive to ourselves. 

And we would say, that while we ask for protection 
from the hand of the assassin, and that society may be 
secure from the touch of the murderer, and that he may 
be punished according to the heinousness of his crime; 
we also plead in behalf of humanity. And though 
the murderer has been guilty of depriving a fellow- 
being of all that was valuable or dear to him, still we 
contend that because he is guilty, it wipes away none 
of the stain because law deprives him of his life. 

We therefore would urge upon our legislators to re- 
flect calmly though seriously upon this subject; and if, 
after thorough examination, they shall believe it RIGHT, 
abolish the law which deprives a fellow-man of life 
—that which Gop alone can bestow, and which He 
alone should take from him. Cc. 

Albany, January, 1847. 








THE EARL OF ROSSE’S REFLECTING TELE- 
SCOPE. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 

Science owes much to this distinguished Irish noble- 
man, for his wonderful achievements in the construc- 
tion of Telescopes—a field of labor in which he has 
outstripped all competitors, and accomplished ends that 
but a short time since were deemed visionary by the 
whole scientific world. When Herschell constructed 
his large instrument, and for the first time looked into 
the heavens throughits agency, the human mind, which 
before had deemed his enterprise as a wildness of fancy, 
acknowledged with awe and astonishment the superior 
sagacity of the great astronomer; but true to its nature, 
it asserted, with all the stubbornness of ignorance, that 
its summit of perfection was reached, and beyond that 
point man could not progress. Time, however, has 
worked more wonders. "Herschell’s monster is now a 
play thing, beside the instrument that the Earl of Rosse 
has succeeded in constructing. 

About the year 1828, Lord Rosse commenced his 
labors; and the first object was to surmount the great 
difficulty in the way of such undertakings, namely, to 
produce a speculum free from spherical aberration— 
that is, where the edge of both specula and lenses has 
a shorter focus than the centre. With this object in 
view, his first thought was, that the desired end might 





| 


God. Even a public journal ( 7'he dlbany Spectator, ) | 


ring. They were to be combined by a piece of me- 
advanced a small fraction of an inch, in order that their 
foci should accurately coincide with the focus of the 
‘speculum. His first trials failed; but in the course of 
the year, he executed one in three parts of 18 inches 
aperture, and 12 feet focal length; and it was found to: 


be superior to a solid one of the same dimensions. 


These specula are made of a mixture of copper and 
zinc, or copper and tin, and afterwards polished. The 


interests of the human family, calls loudly upon our | alloy in one case, was copper 2.75 per cent, with one 


of zinc. With this he cast a speculum 15 inches in 
diameter, which formed an excellent telescope of 12 
feet focal length. 


The next step in Lord Rosse’s progress was te con- 
struct a plated speculum of three feet in diameter.— 
The alloy was 126.4 parts of copper to 58.9 of tin. Af- 
ter casting the alloy speculum, which was to be plated, 
and turning it to a radius of 54 feet, Lord Rosse pro- 
ceeded to cast the: small plates of speculum metal, 
about 9 inches square. He only succeeded, however, 
in making a two feet speculum; but after many expe- 
riments, and surmounting incredible: difficulties, he 
discovered a plan for casting specula of any size. We 
cannot follow the nobleman through all his trials from 
1828 to 1846, nor narrate all the particulars; we can 
only give an outline of his performances, interesting 
as they are, not only to men of science, but the world. 


& perfect speculum fiaving been obtained, of three 
feet diameter, the next object to be accomplished was, 
to work it by grinding and polishing, to a perfect sphe- 
rical figure. A machine was made for the purpose, 
which, after years of experience, was found to work 
large surfaces with a degree of precision unattainable 
by the hand. 

The last and most important part of the process of 
working the speculum, was to give it < true parabolic 
figure ; thatis, sucha figure that each portion of it 
should reflect the incident ray to the same focus. This 
great difficulty was mastered by Lord Rosse, by the aid 
of the concentric guides of the steam engine, which 
he used in grinding and polishing. The speculum thus 
finished, made a twenty-six feet telescope; and it be- 
came an object of high interest to ascertain its perfor- 
mances. Dr. Robinson was associated with Sir James 
South in doing this, between Oct. 29 and Nov. 8, 1840, 
and many wonderful observations were made. Several 
of the nebula were resolved into stars, which Her- 
schell’s great Reflector had not been able to discover. 
Dr. Robinson, im an address before the British Associ- 
ation,-Aug. 24, 1843, observed that ‘‘ a building of the 
size of Westminster Hall, would, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, be easily visible on the lunar surface.” — - 
This statement refers to the above three feet instrument, 
and not to the siz feet reflector just completed, as many 
paragraphs we have seen in newspapers intimate. 


By recent observations, it appears to be settled, that 
there is neither water nor atmosphere in the moon, and 
consequently no life; and if the researdhes of Lord 
Rosse have accomplished no other good for the world, 
they have at least settled the fabulousness of the man 
in the moon, : m\ upset the long cherished theory of su- 
perannuated grannies, that the moon is made of green 
cheese! 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 

‘€ Hydrogen is the lightest of all the known gasses.”’ 
From which it may be inferred that it gives the most 
light when burning—a fact, however, which chemis- 
try decides to be no fact at all. Intoxication can be 
traced to this gas. AMydro, signifies water, and gen, 
according to Gunter, signifies gin; the interpretation 
whereof into plain English, is gin and water. Expe- 
rience and observation prove, that the absorption of 
large quantities of this mixture into thasystem produ- 
ces lightness of the head; and subseqeently lightness 








right? By no means. When that law was enacted a 


be accomplished by making the speculum in three parts 
—a central speculum, a ring enclosing it, and an outer 


of the pockets. 
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Al motion is governed by the laws of Mechan- 
ics.” 


This is an error, for some motions are governed by 


the laws of the land; that of the treadmill, for exam- 


ple, in some countries; and the working of looms in 
State Prisons, &c. 


‘“‘ The point where two lines meet, is called an an- 
gle.” 


But if two lines of railroad cars should unexpect-, 
edly meet on the same track, the pont of contact) 


would not be an angle, but a smash. 


<¢ Friction developes heat.” As will be seen when 
two pieces of ice are rubbed together briskly to light 
a cigar. ; 

«« Every army has two wings.’’ And a remarkable 
fact has been noticed relative to them, viz: they assist 
the army to fly the quickest when they are broken.— 
Cases are on record, however, where they have flown 
before the main body has found it out: and examina- 
tion has proven that the left wing invariably left first. 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

&@ An only daughter of William Rose, of Onondaga, 
aged eight years, was burned to death, a few days since, 
by her clothes taking fire. 

, i The amount of money annually expended for ci- 
vars smoked in the U. States is nearly $10,000,000. 
. ig The Western Reserve College, Ohio, has 320 
students. 

&G Robert McCean and his daughter, a young lady 
about 16 years of age, were drowned, on the Ist inst., 
while crossing a creek near Gallipolis. 

&g Two men got into a quarrel, and then a lawsuit, 
at Brooklyn, last week, which they finally agreed to 
settle by a foot-race! Better than lawyers or pistols. 

iG Deaths in Brooklyn, last week, 27. Adults, 14; 
children, 13. 

{ig A late enumeration of the inhabitants of Buffalo, 
makes the entire population 30,900. 

&Z About 100 houses, and property to the amount 
of near $300,000, were destroyed by the great fire at 
Boston, on the 2st. 

&G The Naumkeag (Mass.) Cotton Factory Com- 

pany are erecting a steam mill, which will cost over 
half a million of dollars, and contain 30,000 spindles. 
. &@ Deaths in the city of New York, last week, 202. 
Men, 52; women, 29; boys, 54; girls, 57. Ofconsump- 
tion,30; convulsions, 22; croup, 7; apoplexy, 2; inflam- 
mation ofthe lungs, 17. 

GS A Mrs. Richardson, of Brooklyn, was so frigh- 
tened, on the 24th, by a party of watchmen entering her 
boarding-house to examine the change of her son’s 
trunk, suspected of containing stolen property, that she 
died in two hours. 

fig On Tuesday, 54 paupers wer® admitted into the 
Alms House, one of whom was a little girl, born with- 


out hands. ; 
QZ Union Theological Seminary contains 121 stu- 


= The east wing of Dickinson College, at Carlisle, 
Pa., was burnt, for the third time, on Saturday night 
last. Matches left on the floor were the cause. 

> J. H. Green the reformed gambler, has gone to 
Harrisburg, Pa., to procure the passage ofa law to sup- 
press gambling, similar to the one he was instrumental 
in getting through the Legislature of Ohio. 


GGA convict in the Ne w-Jersey State Prison is said 


to have invented a wonderful machine, nothing less than 
an apparatus to take the yeas and nays in legislative 
assemblies. 

&@ J. Paloand Charlee Didier have been committed, 
at New Orleans, charged with hiring one man to assas- 
sinate another, by the name of Bown. The blood-mon- 
ey was only $10. 
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‘‘7HE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.”’ 





ALBANY, FEBRUARY 4, 1847. 


: BOY WANTED, 
| At.this office, to work at the Printing Business. One 
with some knowledge of the trade, and who resides 


‘in the city, would be preferred. 











THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

The Directors of the Smithsonian Institute have de- 
cided that the buildings to be erected shall not be built 
of the marble of the Sing-Sing Quarry, nor of any ma- 
terial got out by convict labor. They appreciate the 
claims of honest mechanics to support, and intend to 
display that appreciation practically. 

By the last steamer from Europe, we find another 
similar step taken by the Pope of Rome. He has for- 
bidden convicts to be hereafter let to tradesmen, to the 
injyry of free and honest workmen, who cannot pro- 
|duce manufactures at the low rates charged for them 

by those who use convict labor. 

| This is one of the noble steps taken by the Roman 
Pontiff, for securing the temporal happiness of his peo- 
|ple; and if followed up with the same energy that has 
|chdracterized his movements thus far, will ultimately 





LES CONSE.ILS DE PRUD*’HOMMES. 

In the old Freach language, the definition of Prud’- 
hommes, was, men of wisdom and of good counsel.— 
In latter days, this word has entered into legislative 
language, aad signifies a special tribunal, having a 
paternal jurisdiction, in which the judges, elected by 
their equals, decide gratuitously or with extremely 
small costs, upon all contests which may arise between 
the workmen and their employers. These particular 
tribunals have received the name of Conseils de Prud’- 
hommes, or CounciL oF Wise Men. The oldest 
tribunal by this name was instituted in the fifteenth 
century, in the year 1452, among the fishermen of 
Marseilies, which took cognizance of all cases of dis- 
putes relative to the fisheries, and which was elected 
by the fishermen. On the 18th of March, 1806, a simi- 
lar tribunal was erected at Lyons, for the settlement by 
conciliation of all differences between the workmen 
and manufacturers, and between the foremea of shops 
and their companions and apprentices. Of 135,750 
cas*s which were before the several councils in nine 
years, 128,519 were amicably settled; and from the 
judgments rendered in the remaining 7000 cases, but 


, 135 were appealed from to the regular tribunals of the 


land. 
One excellent feature in the system, is its cheapness. 





‘result in lasting benefits to the nation long since sup-| 
| posed to be in a state of hopeless prostration. Heaven) 
bless the Pope! ‘‘ May his shadow never be less!’’ 





THE COLUMBUS OF THE HEAVENS. 

In a recent lecture upon the new planet, Rev. Mr. 
Murdock, of Catskill, a man of brilliant intellect and 
cultivated mind, spoke of Leverrier, the discoverer of 
this celestial world, as ‘ the Columbus of the heavens.’ 
It is a good idea. The humble French astronomer was 
scarcely known beyond the little circle in which he 
moved, until, by aid of the ladder Science furnished, | 
he boldly scaled the battlements of the starry heavens, | 
held communion with the bright constellations circling 
there, and catching a glimpse of the minute disc of 
the distant world he was in search of, astonished this 
earth by his discovery, and immortalized himself.— 
So with Columbus. Ere his great discovery of the 
* New World,’ his name was unknown: but that im- 
partant event made him famous in all the world, and 
embalmed his name and memory among the imperish- 
able records of time. 

In connection with this topic, we take occasion to 
copy the following eloquent extract from the Rev. Mr. 
Murdock’s Lecture, as we find it reported in the Co- 
lumbia Republican : 

‘<The discovery of new truths in science is not al- 
ways to be ascribed to the exertion of extraordinary 
| powers of mind, but is often the ‘lucky coincidence of 
circumstances.’ The fortuitous arrangement of glass- 
es i gO to the fertile mind of Galileo, the inven- 
tion of the Telescope—the falling of an apple started 
from slumber the intellect of Newton, and originated 
the universal law of gravitation—the bursting of a flask 
fren the expansion of a few drops of fluid Ted to the 
application of steam, that great leviathan of mechani- 
cal force, which has revolutionized the world. Her- 
schell, also, while inspecting a cluster of stars, acci- 
dentally discovered the planet that now bears his name. 
Yet many discoveries have cost the outlay of much 
mental and physical labor, while some have merely 
| knocked and obtained a ready admittance to the arca- 
‘fia of Nature's Mysteries, or perhaps stumbled in; oth- 
ers have tarried long and been refused, or unwillingly 


| received.” 








{i In the town of Sheffield, there are stated to be 3, 
| 330 persons employed in the various process of the 
manufacture of pocket knives. In this number are in- 
cluded 2400 setters-in; 430 pen-blade grinders; 150 
| pocket-blade grinders; 270 blade forgers ; and 110 scale 


| forgers. 





Pettifogging and litigatious disputation find no field 
there for display. They have no advocates, no juries, 
no court officers. The parties appear in person, if not 
prevented by sickness; in which case they must be re- 
presented by a member of the same branch of business 
with himself, and who is also a relative. The cost thus 
becomes reduced to a mere fraction. Since 1819, the 
establishment of a similar council in Paris, had been 
talked of; but not until 1845 was the hope realized. 
An ordinance was enacted, that an attempt should be 
made to institute a tribunal of the kind; and for this 
purpose, five distinct classes were created: the first 
comprised mechanicians, machinists, founders, manu- 
facturers of brass ware, locksmiths and carriage mak- 
ers; the second, silversmiths, flatters and jewellers; 
the third, manufacturers of mathematical, optical and 
musical instruments, and clock makers; the fourth, 
workers in bronze, engravers and sculptors, gilders, 
cutters of seals, workers in glass and tinmen; and fifth, 
makers of arms, surgical instruments and cutlers.— 
Each class was represented in the following propor- 
tions: 
Ist class, 1 master, 1 workmen. 


. 2d 2 2 
3d 2 2 
4th 2 1 
5th 1 1 


In all, 15 members, among whom were 8 masters and 
7 workmen. Besides these 15 regular members, there 
were 10 supernumeraries, equally proportioned between 
masters and workmen. The duration ot their term of 
office is three years. 

The incalculable good effects which have followed 
the formation of the Councils of Wise Men, or as they 
are now termed, Courts of Conciliation, in every part 
of France, should induce us to try their virtues also. 
A vast amount of money would be saved, which is now 


worse than thrown away-in our courts of law. 
. . 





&& M. Bovcuerier, of France; renders wood for 
railways proof against decay, by saturating it, accord- 
ing to a method of his own, with either a sulphate of 
copper ora double chlorine of mercury and soda, or 
calcium of pyroligneous acid. The expense is said to 
be very small—but four francs, or 77 cents, for 35,317 
cubic feet. 


&G Col. McKenzie, residing near Tallahassee Tal- 
lapoosa county, Ala, was a few days since assaulted 
by his son, who was drunk and armed with a knife, and 








| 
{% It is estimated that the products, manufactures, 


received a wound inthe neck, which had nearly proved 


The ,Sons of Temperance inthe city of New! &c., of all kinds, in the State of New York, yield an | fatal. A prosecution was commenced, and withdrawn 


York are about establishing for their use a rural ceme-| annual income to the people of the State, of $300, 000, | on condition that the 
' diately. 


tery. 


000. 


young man enter the army imme- 
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DEPOT OF CHARTS, INSTRUMENTS, &c. 
Our readers are probably aware, thxt a law authoriz- 
ing the erection of a Depot of Charts and Instruments 
at Washington, for the Navy, was passe! by Congress 
in 1841-2. The buildings have been erected in the 
most substantial manner. The Magnetical Observato- 





ty is in the form of a cross, the arms being 70 feet long, | 


10 feet wide and 10 feet high, and is entirely under 
ground, the roof being five feet below the soil. Four 
marble pillars are placed at the extremities of the cross, 
for the support of the instruments, and three others 
near the centre, for the reading telescopes and scale— 
the observer occupying a seat in their midst. No iron 
or steel was used in the construction of this observa- 
tory. 
The Instruments consist of 


| ‘ ; ; 
}sue them. Col. Kinney parted wid Gen. Taylor at! agonies from Wednesday until Saturday, it died. The 
| Montemorales and pushed on with Gen. Quitman to| yerdict was in accordance with the above facts, and a 


| Vicroria, and thence alone to Tampico. 
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NEWS FOR THE WEEK. 
_MEX1CO—Latest from the Army— Skirmish between 
Col. May’s Dragoons and the Mexicans. 


| The brig Georgiana, from Tampico on the 14 ult., 
arrived at New Orleans on the 22d. Col. Kinney ar- 

rived at Tampico on the 12th, direct from Victoria, 
| with despatches from Gen. Taylor to Gen. Shields, to 
| suspend operations for the present. He entered Vic- 


|toria on the 9th. Gen. Q. drove the Mexicans before 


‘him the last 30 or 40 miles before entering Victoria. 
|The Mexicans were very reluctant in giving up the 


| place, but went out on one side as Quitman entered on 
| 


ithe other. Gen. Q. having no cavalry could not pur- 


1. The great Refractor made by Merz and Mabler,| ‘There was no reason to suppose that Gen. Fuller and 


of Munich. The object glass is 9 6-10th inches in di- 
ameter: focal length 15 1-4 feet. The finder has an 
object glass 2.6 inches aperture; fgcal length 32 inch. 
Cost $6000; its object glass alone being valued at 
$3600. 

2. A transit instrument, made by Ertel & Son, Mu- 
nich. [ts object glass has an aperture of 5 1-2 inches; 
focal length 88 inches, obtained from Merz & Mahler. 
The axis of the transitis 42inches long. Cost $1480; 
object glass alone $320. 

3. The Neural Circle, made by Simms of London. 
Circle of brass, with twelve radii. The whole is one 
cost. The telescope has an aperture of four inches, 
and a focal length of five feet. Cost 3550. 

4. The Transitin the prime vertical, made by Pistor 
& Martius of Berlin. The axis is 42 inches long.— 
The object g'ass has an aperture of five inches, and a 
focal length of 78inches. Cost $7550. 

5. The Comet Seeker, made by Merz & Mahler.— 
Object 3.9 inches in diameter, and focal length 32 inch- 
es. Cost $280. 

6 and 7. Two Astronomical Clocks—one by Mr. 
Charles Frodsham, London, and the other by Mr. Wm. 
C. Bond, Boston.. Cost of each $300. 

Besides these splendid articles, they have several 
magnetic instruments; barometers, thermometers, Da- 
niell’s Hygrometer, self-registering thermometer, Os- 
ler’s anemometer and rain-guage, &c., &c.; and 200 
volumes of astronomical works, presented by different 
societies and astronomers of Evrope, besides 650 vol- 
umes purchased. 

Here, then, we have a Naval if not a National Ob- 
servatory. In respect to number, dimensions and qua- 
lity of instruments, it has few equals in Europe. The 
public are anxiously looking for the fruits of this noble 
establishment. May their reasonable expectations not 
be followed by disappointment. 





(ig Only ONE DOLLAR a year! Think of it! 
But atrifle more than a single farthing a day! Can 
you not contribute this little pittance towards sustaining 
a work which we shall make of value and interest to 
you? Surely you can if you will. If you do we shall 
be thankful, and what is more, successful too. Me- 
cHANics, will you do it? 





{ig At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, at Albany on Wednesday last, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Georce Vart, of Rers elaer, Pris‘dent. 

Vice Presidents.—Ist District. Wm. Mc Kown: 2d do. 
John A. King; 3d do. C. N. Bement; 4th do. Samuel 
Cheever; 5th do. O. C. Chamberlain; 6th do. Eli C. 
Frost; 7th do. Henry S. Randall; 8th do. William Buel. 

Recording Secretary—Luther Tucker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Joel B. Nott. 

Treasurer—J. McD. McIntyre. 

Executive Committee—Wm. A. Beach, Joshua T. 
Blanchard, Luther Bradish, G. V. Sackett, and Thos. 


S. Marvin. 
The next fair is to be held at Saratoga Springs. 


Gen. Worth had moved from Saltillo, though it was so 


jreported. The Mexican army, it was believed, was | 
jnot far off. The Mexican soldiers seen in the ngigh-| 


| borhood of Saltillo are now supposed to have been ad- 
| vanced parties, of some 1500 or 2000 men kept in pos- 
| session of this side of the desert between Saltillo and 
| San Luis, to destroy the water tanks in case the Ame- 
rican army should move in force in the direction of 
| San Luis, which precludes the idea of any serious at- 
| tack being contemplated upon Gens. Worth or Wool; 
ithe object of the Mexicans being only to keep watch 
|of the American forces, to retreat before any advance, 
|and cut off supplies of water. 
| Col. Kinney brought a rumor to Tampico, that 15,000 
| Mexicans were to attack Saltillo on the 27th ult., and 
verbal news brought by the Georgiana to NewDileans, 
to the effect that Santa Ana had placed himself between 
| Gens. Taylor and Worth with 35,000 men, and a gen- 
‘eral action was immediately expected. This is prob- 
ably a mere repetition of rumors before received by 
way of Matamoros. Private letters express very little 
‘doubt of large Mexican forces, mostly cavalry, being 
jat Tula, at the last dates, under Gen. Valentia. Gens. 
Urrea, Romero and Fernandez were also reported in 
| that vicinity. 

On the Ist January, Gen. Taylor sent forward Col 
May to examine the mountain passes between Monte- 
morales and Labradores. On his return he took another 
pass leading to Linares, and was attacked by a large 
body of the enemy, and his rear guard cut off, by roll- 
ing stones into the pass, which was scarcely wide 
enough for a single horseman. Colonel May managed 
to get through with the main body of his force, and 
reached a spot where he was unable to dismount and 
return to succor the rear guard. But it was to late, as 
the enemy had retreated with their prisoners. At one 
time May’s dragoons were almost at the mercy of the 
enemy, had the latter discharged their pieces with ac- 
curacy; for the position they occupied was directly 
over the heads of our troops. Col. May’s loss was not 
ascertained, nor whether he had many men killed.— 
There can be no doubt, however, that some of our men 
have fallen. 

Gens. Taylor, Twiggs, Patterson and Pillow were at. 











coeenincteomepteamananiasttnt » 
- > i 


| Patterson, with 6,000 men, are at Victoria, awaiting 
| orders from Gen. Scott. 
| 


| Seavvep to Dearu.—We find the following par- 
ticulars in the 7'roy Daily Post :—Coroner Hastings, 
of West Troy, held an inquest on Monday of this week, 
_on the dead body of a chitd belonging to a Mrs. Cody, 
some 14 months old, which was murdered under the 
following circumstances: lt appears that Mrs. Cody, 
while holding her child in her arms, got into an alter- 
cation with a Mrs. Ryan, when the fatter dashed a 
quantity of boiling water upon Mrs. C. scalding her 
badly, taking off the hair and skin from the child and 
scalding it so dreadfully that after lingering-in horrible 


| Warrant wasissued for the arrest of Mrs. Ryan. Ryan’s 
people have the small pox, and the officer declines 
taking her to jail, for fear of spreading that disease. 


{i A lady in Maysville on the 15th inst. in the act 
of taking a long-necked bottle of Eu de Cologne from 
the mantle piece of her chamber, accidently broke off 
the neck, which fell with some of the contents into the 
fire. The tiquid suddenly blazed up to such a height 
as to catch to that in the bottle, making a still larger 
flame, setting fire to her clothes and burning her face 
rand hands sadly. Her agonised screams soon brought 

her husband and a servant to her assistance, but it was 
not without great difficulty that the fire of her burning 
clothes was extinguished. 





The New York Tribune says :—Mr. Royal F. 
House has a machine for writting with the Electric 
Telegraph, which produces per’ect and beautifully for- 
med printing letters as rapidly and with as much ease 
as dots and lines are made by the register now in use. 
Of course if this discovery be complete and practical— 
and as far as we can see at present it is—the mventor 
will make great profit and the public derive immense 
benefit from it. 

bd 
k= T wo iron componies in the state of New Jersey 
have contracted to furmsh the Utica and Schenectady 
railroad association with 6,600 tons of new rails, to 
weigh 65 pounds to the yard. The contract is sufficient 
for the whole road. 

{x There are contracts enough now issued in the 
ship yards of Kensington, Philadelphia, to give constant 
employment to all the shipwrights in that district for 
\the next six months. 

{x The Court have granted Tirrell untill Saturday 
‘next to arrange his affairs, before entering the State 
Prison upon his sentence. 

tt The Floating Dry Dock at East Boston, and the 
|land and new wharf attached, was sold at auction last 
Thursday, for $20,000 cash. 
| > A drunken man, named Inman, was found by the 
watch in Boylston street, Boston, on Friday night, 
‘nearly frozen to death. 
| {i The total loss at the Boston fire is estimated at 
$130,000; the amount of insurance does not exceed 
$25,000 








Victoria witha large force. Gen. Shields, with 650 Qc William Gordon, Esq., of New-Bedford, has 
men, marched from Tampico on the 10th, towards Al- jen appointed United States Deputy Marshal for the 
tamira, with the supposed intention of opening commu-_| fj <trict of Massachusetts. 

nications with Gen. Taylor at Victoria. From twogo, { The Fitchburgh Railroad Company have declared 
three thousand Mexican troops were between Tampico 4 semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 

and Victoria, with whom it was supposed Gen. Shields fg In Mississippi, the law obliges a man to pay the 
might have an engagement. The force at Tampico, gehts of any person he kills in a duel. A case is now 
numbered 950 men. The Tampico market was amply | pending in which an attempt has been made to enforce 
supplied with American merchandise. the law. 

Col. Kinney states that the Mexican force at SanLuis| (The Legislature of Virginia has elected R. M. 
amounts to 30,000 men, and he estimates their entire T. Hunter, United States Senator for the full term, to 
force in the field at 50,000. The capture of Tampico, fill the place of Mr. Archer, and Mr. J. M. Mason, the 
he says, had created the greatest excitement through- present Secretary of the Navy, to fill the vacancy oc- 
out the country. Gens. Butler, Worth and Wool had casioned by the death ot Mr. Pennybacker. 

8,000 men at Saltillo, considered the flower of the ar-| {>The Legislature of South Carolina.and Virginia 
my. Col. Kinney speaks confidently of our success in have sent back to New-Hampshire the resolution on 
case of an engagement at Saltillo. Gens. Taylor and slavery sent to them by the latter state. 
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&= Mr. Aime Guillet, of New-Orleans, was bitten 
some months ago, by a dog, supposed tobe mad. Un- 
der this fearful apprehension, he has actually wasted | 
away and died, without any bydrephobic symptoms. pred fm) 

{The women of Philadelphia have held a public. Mould, tallow, per Ib, 
meeting on the subject of capital punishment, and re- | Dipped, do. 


solved to petition for the abolition of the death-penalty. 
{i The Earl of Elgin, Governor General of Canada, 
and suite, arrived at Boston, in the Hibernia. 
&$ Monroe Edwards, the celebrated forger, is said 
to have died of consumption, in prison last week. 


(> Gov. Young has issued full pardons for some 14 


of the anti-rent cocvicts; and pardons without the rights 
of citizenship to four of the principal leaders among 
them. 

& S Attempts are being made in England, to procure 
the entire abolition ofcapital punishment. This would 
be a wonderful stride, indeed, since within the memory 


of young folks, it was remarked that in England a man | 


could get hung by stealing enough to buy a rope. 

&& The St. Louis Republican, after a detailed inves- 
tigation of the losses by river accidents during last year, 
sets them down at $1,000,000. 


LIST OF PATENTS 

Issued from \st to 16th January, 1847, inclusive. 

To Winant de Garmo, of Northumberland, N. Y. for 
improvement in attaching Traces to Whiffletrees, (hav- 
ing assigned his right to Wm. S. Ellison.) Patented 
January 1, 1847. 

To Jean Baptiste Gendebein and Auguste Houyet, of 
Brussels, Belgium, for improvement in Flouring Mills, 
(having assigned the right, title and interest to J. Bur- 
rows Hyde of New York.) Patented Jan. 5, 1847, 
and ante-dated 11th February, 1846. 

To James Montgomery, of Memphis, Tennessee, for 
improvement in Spark Arresters. Patented Jan. 7th. 

To John R. Remington, of Baltimore, Md., for im- 
provement in Coffee Roasters, patented Jan. 7, 1847. 

To Miles G. Simril, of Chesterville, South Carolina, 
for improvement in Tailor’s Measures; patented Jan. 
7, 1847. 

To Alonzo Heaton, of Irving, N. Y., for improve- | 
ments in machinery for raising Sheet Metal; patented 
Jan. 13, 1847. 

To Isaac Crossett, of East Bennington, Vt., for im- 
provement in Knives for cutting staves. 

To James Ingram and James Stewart, of New-York, 
for improvements in Water Closets; patented Jan. 13, 
1847. 

To Walter Hunt of New-York, for improvement in| 
Fountain Pens; patented January 8. 


? 
| 


To Lorenzo Prouty, executor of D.vid Prouty d ee’d, | Molasses—New Orleans has farther advanced 1la2c, 


of Dorchester, Mass., for improvement in Plows; pat- 
ented Jan. 13, 1847. 


' 
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NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
NEW-YORK, Tuesday, February 2. 
| ASHES, . 

| Pots, Istsort,’46, 4 8725 00 | Pearls, 1846, 5 44a— 
26028 
26438 


| 911 | Sperm, per lb, 


—a— | Stearic, per lb, 








COAL, 
| Liverpool, p ch, 6 50«7 00 | Anthracite, ton, 6 00a7 00 

Newcastle, 6 25a6 50 | Scotch, 6 50a7 00 
COFFEE. 

Java, lb, 8all | Brazil, lb, 7a8 
| Laguayra, Ib, 7a 8 | St. Domingo, Ib, 607 
COLTON. 
| N. Orleans, Ib, 8a13 | Florida, Ib, 8a13 
| Alabama, Ib, 9013 | Upland, tb, 8al2 

FLOUR @ND MEAL, 
|Ohio F. H. bri, 6 50a6 62] Fredericksburg, 6 O0a6 50 
! Troy, brl,- 6 6226 75] Petersburgh, 6 00a6 50 

Balt. Howard-st, 6 5006 75 | Rye Flour, 4 50a4 75 

Rich. City Mills, 6 87a7 00] Indian Meal, 4 50a5 13 

Georgetown, 6 50a6 75 | Ind. Meal, bhd, 
| Aiexandria, 6 5006 To family use, 17 50a18 U0 
GRAIN, 

Wheat,white, b, 1 40a1 50} Corn, mixed, 0 90a1 00 

Wheat, red, bu, 1 30a! 35| Barley, western, 0 7520 76 

Rye, per bush, 0 90a—— | Oats, N.&§S. 0 45a0 46 

HOPS—First sort, 1846, per lb. 9alle. 
LEATHER, 


Oak, per Ib, 17421 | Hemlock, middle, lb, 14a15 
Hemlock; ligit, 15a18 | Heavy and damaged, llal4 
PLASTER PARIS, per ton, 2 12a2 25 
PROVISIONS. 





Beet, mess, brl, 9 00a9 75] Pork, mess, 12 75a13 25 

Beel, prime, 7 00a7 50] Pork, prime, 10 25a10 50 

Hog’s lard, |b, 8x 10] Hams, smok’d, 6a 10 

Butter, Orange co, 18a 19] Butter, dairy, 13a 15 

do Grease, 6.7 | Cheese, Am., Ga 8 
RICE, 

Ordinary, 3 2503 75 | Goodto prime, 3 87a4 12 


° ° . ° deat 
Oils—American Linseed remains very dull, with! 


small sales at 57¢ cash. Crude sperm has farther ad-| 
vanced, 500a1000 bbls here having changed hands, part | 
if not all, at $1 02 1-2; manufactured is very firm at | 
our quotations. 

Fish—There has been nothing done in Dry Cod.— | 
Mackerel are firm ; 400 bbls have changed hands at 
8 50 for No. 1, and $5 50 for No. 2, and $4 25 for | 
No. 3. About 400 bbls Gibbed Herring sold at $3 ; | 
and some scaled, 75c. 

Sugars—There has continued a fair demand, and | 
prices of White Havena, the stock of which is now | 
much reduced, are a little higher ; while, on the con- | 


| trary, those of New Orleans are rather lower—of both | 
| these, a portion of the sales has been to go out of the 


market; they include 300 hhds New Orleans at 7a8 3-8 | 
cts ; 50 Porto Rico, 8 ; 200 bxs Brown Havana, 7 a 7 
1-2; and 1,600 White do 7 3-4a8 1-8, 4 mos. 

Naval Stores—No sales of turpentine for export have 
been made for several weeks past. The market for 
spirits turpentine recently, has been rather unsettled : 
sales of 150 casks for export at 45c ; and in lots as 
wanted at 45a47, both cash. - 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Ge Mechanic’s Advocate——We have received the 
first number of this paper, published at Albany, N. Y., 
7 J. Tanner, late Tonal of the Mechanics’ Mirror. 

he Advocate is published in octayo form, large pages, 
at $1 a year, and is devoted to “ the interests of the 
Mechanic, Mutual Protection and the Ele vation of La- 
bor.’? We are much pleased to see brother Tanner in 
the field again, laboring to achieve the triumph of that 
foundation principle of Mutual Protection, ‘ The Labor- 
er is worthy of hishire.” There are now two weekly 
papers fone at Albany, and both aiming at the 
same object,—the Mechanics’ Journal and the Me- 
chanic’s Advocate, both of which are ably conducted, 
and the editors of which are mechanics. Ma 
each reap a rich harvest as a remuneration for 
dustry and enterprize.—/Jthaca Advocate. 
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CITY HALL COFFEE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF MAIDEN LANE AND EAGLE STREET. 
ROBERT RABY, 


Would gopocttety Sep leave to inform his friends and the public 
generaliy, that he has leased the City Hall Coffee House, and would 
solicit a shure of public patronage. The best of 


WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, 


&c., together with other Refreshments, kept constantly on hand. 
HOT COFFEE and OYSTERS, of superior quality, can be had at 
a momeut’s notice, and at all hours during the day and evening, 

Albany, January 19, 1847. 

The subscriber, grateful for the favors he has received from the 
citizens of Albany, would respectfully return his most heartfe)t 
thanks for their custom, and having sold his interest in the Coffee 
House to Mr. R. RABY, most cordially recommends him to. their 
| notice as one worthy of patronage, and will do his uimost to please 

\ll persons having accounts against me are requested to present 
them to me at the Coffee House, and those indebted to me are re- 
| quested to call and settle the same without delay 

Albany, Jan. 19, 1847. nod 3t JAMES ABEEL. 








Messrs. GOODWIN & McKINNEY having purchased 
| my interest in the HAT AND CAP establishment, No. 3 
Exchange, I cheerfully .recommend them to the public 
for a share of that patronage so liberally bestowed upon 
Their experience inthe business will be a sufficient 
guaranty that all articles in their line that are offered to 
the public for style and beauty of finish, will not be ex- 
celled in this or any other city. 
LE GRAND SMITH. 


HAT EMPORIUM. 

GOODWIN & McKINNEY, successors to Le Grand 
Smith, manufacturers and dealers in HATS, CAPS, and 
FURS, No. 3, Exchange, Albany. We earnestly solicit 
the continuation of the former patronage to this estab-: 
lishment, assuring ihem that they shall be served to the 
best of ourab.liti+s, and to their perfect satisfaction. 

ALFRED Goopwin. ] d10. {A. M. McKinney. 


T. H. MOAKLEY, Sail-maker and Rigger, corner of 
State street and the Dock, Albany. Awnings, Bags, Cot 
and Sacking bottoms, Canvass, Duck, Twine, Bunting, 
Rope, &c. 

N. B. Flags of all kinds made to order. 

FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Any quantity of old Newspapers and Pamphlets in 
sheets, suitable for wrapping paper. 


di7 








ALBANY CIGAR DEPOT. 
The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that 


: : he has continue lly on hand for sale, a large and excellent 
with sales of 330 bbls at 34a35 cts, the latter price for | assortment of Regalia, Principe Havana, and L’Norma 


| immediate delivery ; 3a400 do 33c ; and 140 do New | Cigars, which he offers on the most advantageous terms 
Iberia, 35, both to arrive ; 50 hhds Trinidad Cuba sold | to wholesale or retail dealers 








To J. R. Remington and Robert Beale, of Lowndes ®t 25c, 4 mos. 8 = ao _ alo CHARLES W. LEWIS. 
county, Ala., and Washington City, for improvement | ,/Yuit— The aeatids ee ring. herrmee a NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
in machinery for Slitting Boards; patented Jan. 15,) 1,000 boxes Bunch at $1 45al 50 ; 1,500halfdo.S0cts;| ° ©THE HOME JOURNAL FOR 18f7. 
1847. 


To Henry Blodgett, of Albany, N. Y., for improve-| 

ment in Fountains for shower batas; patented Jan. 15, | 

1847. : | 
DESIGNS. 

To Thomas Barry, of New York, for design for 
Stoves, (having assigned his right to Sam. H. Ransom, 
of Albany, New York.) Patented Jan. 5th, 1847. | 

To Amaziah Whitney, of Albany, New York, for’ 
design for Stoves, (having assigned his right to Sam. | 
H. Ransom, of Albany, N. Y.) Patented Jan. 5th, 1847. | 

To Samuel H. Ransom, of Albany, New Yerk, for} 
design for Stove. Patented Jan. 5th 1847. | 

Yo Daniel F. Goodhue and Charles Guild of Cincin- | 
nati, Ohio, for design fur stoves. 


Patented January | 
13th, 13-47, 


art, of Philadelphia, Pa., for design for Stoves, (the 


said Beesley and Stuart having assigned all their right, $95 foe, extra. ly 


title and interest to said Cresson.) Patented Jan. 13 
1247.— Scientific American. 


| $7 50 for the bulk of sales, and $8 per cwt.-, for a few 
To William Cresson, Jacob Beesley and David Stu-|choice. 200 left over. r : | 


>} may be placed $! 50, 2 50 and 4 50, to cover all trans- | 
actions. | 


and 1,500 quarter do 45 ; 2,000 drums Turkey Figs, 8, w a de : 
less 3 per cent for cash; 4a500 bushels N. C. Peanuts, e regret (and we do not regret) to say that we are 
$1 18 3-4a@1 25, cash i the necessity of breaking up the present series 
e ’ So. . ~~ . 
Whalebone—Farther sales of 30,000 lbs North-west |ty'Jacunry vai demand [re the Beet eed cennd CONN 
Coast, for export, at 35c cash, the former price. ba: ing so far exceeded our calculations, that we can no 
Znc—Sales have been made of 200 casks Belgian | jonge: supply the new subscribers, who naturally wish 
sheet, on terms not made public. _ to commence with the beginning. Our kind friends, who 
Bricks—Hard North River are in better supply, and | will have received five numbers of the Home Journal, 
prices are less steady, the market being rather unset- | will submit willingly, we hope, to the having two or 
tled: some have been sold as low as $3 50, but #4 is | three extra papers to bind with the volume for 1847 ; 
the more general price, while in some instances 4 50, | and the new arrangement will be a great convenience to 
ash, is dendaaet the distant subseribers, who had only heard of our pre- 
eash, i ; ; . 
sent series after its first numbers were exhausied, and 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. | who now can fairly commence the new Volume with the 
Monday, February 1 New Year. per issue, a No. 1 r our new 
; CD aid cis volume on the 2d of January, and, thereafter, keep even 
ie Lc ne 939 Beef Cattle, 80'Cows ani Calves, and pace with Father Times’s old-fashioned beginnings and 
= ‘ 4 . jendings. ° 
eee eae offering “pe enabled former | The following are the only terms on which the Home 
y ec, and we continue to quo’e $9 50 to Journal is furnished to subscribers :— 
One copy for one year, $2 00 
Three copies, to one address, 5 00 
Those who wish to subscribe, and commence with the 
anuary number, are requested to send at once to the 
Sheep—Only 1000 sold, and the market dull; quotations | Office of Publication, No. 107 Fulton strect. 
Agents supply single copies only. 
Geo. P. Morris. d31 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 











Cows and Calves—A]| at market taken at $15 to 25 an! | 


NP. Wits. 
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MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 





ELECTIONS, M. M. P. 
Protection No 1, Lockport, meets Friday evening— 


Orficers: Wm Mack, SP; Joel Cranston, JP; B F Arm- 
strong, RS; E U Lewis, FS; Sam Cooper, T. 








BOOTS AND SHOES.—The subscriber has opened a| 
Boot and Shoe Store at No. 3 Delavan House, Broadway, | 
where he intends to make to order first rate Boots and | 


Shoes ; and will warrant them to fit as well, if not bet- N 


ter, than those of any other shop in the city. He would) 


Protection No 2, Rochester, meets Wednesday eve- respectfully invite the public to call and examine his| 


ning—Officers: Wm Dunbar, SP; M Moot, JP; JA 
Harrison, RS; Nelson Weed, FS; CC Lunt, T. 
Protection No. 3, Utica, meets Monday evenings— 
A Hanna, SP; A C. Norton, JP; ZD Stearns,RS; T 
Downs, FS; John Carp, Treas. 
Protection No 4, Schenectady, meets Wednesday 
evening—Officers: J Wheelock, SP; A C Van Epps 


| 
} 
! 


| 


stock, assuring them that no pains will be spared to give. 
them entire satisfaction. 
The subseriber has just returned from New York with 
a choice selection of manufactured Boots and Shoes, 
which he thinks will be found on trial a choice article. 
d3 D.D.RAMSAY. | 





>| . ° . 
JP; N A Vedder, RS; J 1 Vedder, FS; Ernestus Put- | W2¥, Albany.—The subscriber baving removed his Boot | 
P; 4 . " and Shoe Store from North Pearl street to the above of the Sons of Temperance, Rechabites, I. 0. O. F., &e. 


nam, T. 

Protection No 5, New-York, meets Tuesday evening 
—Officers: John Day, SP; J A Heath, JP; H Hadkins, 
RS; N Sweenay, FS; C S Abbot, T. 

Protection No 6, Lockport, meets Monday evening 
—Officers: Isaac Warren, SP; CC Church, JP; J Wil- 
ber, RS; N Botsford, FS; S Sult, T. 


| 
| 


place, is now ready to execute all orders with which he 
may be favored. {d3] DAVID D. RAMSAY. | 
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Go BILLMER, 


BOOK, PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTER, 
os. 14 and 15 Commercial Buildings, corner of Broad- 
way and Hudson street, ALBANY. 
BOOK PRINTING. 
Books of any magnitude, either Type or Stereotype, ex- 


~ 


jecuted in the best style, and with as much despatch as 
the materials and work will admit of. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Reports, Addresses, Catalogues, Sermons, Speeches, 


— ‘ete , and Pamphlets of a!l kinds, with or without cove 
BOOTS AND SHOES, No. 3 Delavan House, Broad- | done at short notice, in any style required. —’ 


(5- Special attention paid to printing the Constitutions 


. CARD PRINTING. 
Having one of Ruggles’ Superior Engines, and a V 


= : ery 
| HENRY R. HOFFMAN, B@ok-Binder and Blank Book ®Xte™sive assortment of beautiful Card Type, all kinds 
Manufacturer, No. 71 State street (up stairs), Albany. | °! Cards, such as Admission, Business, Dinner, Invita- 


} 


Protection No 9, Waterloo, meets Friday evening— | 


Officers: W S Brooks, SP; S W Childs, JP; S Keyes, 
RS; A G Story, FS; S Pew, T. 


Protection No 10, Troy, meets Wednesday evening | 
—Officers: J B Clow, SP; C Theps, JP; R Green, Ry 


5S; A Goodspeed, FS; L Sterne, 

Protection No. 11, New York, meets Wednesday 
evenings—E. Jones, SP; G West, JP; G Kerr, RS; W 
N West, FS; J K Mitchell, Treas. 

Protection No. 13, Batavia, meets Tuesday evening 
—A Joslyn, SP; J R Smith, JP; J. Walkingshaw, RS; 
J Jordon, FS; E Lock, Treas. 

Protection No 14, Gene va, meets Thursday evening 


| Subject— The wars with the Esopus Indians. sire 
Tusstay, Feb. 16—Clarkson N. Po'ter, esq., of Union| deseription. 


} 
} 


—Officers: M C Wright, SP; W B Dunning, JP; G' 


J Anderson, RS; C T Coddington, FS; W W Green, 
Treasurer. 
Protection No. 15, South Troy—Philip Hogle, SP; 


Edward Pay, JP; Henry Evans, RS; Stephen Franks, | 


FS; Louis W. French, Treas. 

Protection No. 16, Buffalo, meets Monday evening 
—A Aiken, SP; J Jackson, JP; I C Messler, RS; E 
C Hull, FS; H Wheeler, Treas. 

Protection No. 17, Medina, meets Wednesday eve- 
nings—W Brown, SP; W Thompson, JP; S Downs, 
RS; A. V. Tilman, FS; C E Prime, Treas. 


Protection No 18, N. York, meets Monday evening | 


—Officers: S E Griffin, SP; T Boyne, JP; S Crockett, 
RS; H Merrel, FS; A Ellis, T. 

Protection Ne. 19, New York, meets Monday eve- 
nings—J Keyser, SP; SF Brown, JP; W C Trumbull 
RS; A J Turnbull, FS; G Pullen, Treas. 

Protection No 20, Frankfort, meets Monday evening 
—Officers: E SCady, SP; E L Hagar, JP; A D Kee- 
ler, RS; J. Dygert, FS; J W Hungerford, T. 

Protection No 21, Albany, meets Friday evening— 


J Munsell, SP; Wm Chase, JP; E A Jordan, RS; D| 


B Holt, FS; BF Austin, T. 

Protection No 22, Albany, meets Monday evening — 
Officers: Benj Marsh, SP; Lemuel Wooster, JP; Sam- 
uel Carter, RS; B J Van Benthuysen, FS; A W Gates, 
Treasurer. 

Protection No. 24, Auburn, meets Monday Evening 
—L D Gould, SP; S D Rockwell, JP; J J Bice, RS; 
P Todd, FS; J Gilbert, Treas. 

Protection No 26, Ithaca, meets Monday evening— 
Officers: S H Holmes. SP; L Millspaugh, JP; A E 
Barnaby, RS; Peter Apgar, FS; Edwin Sydney, T. 

Protection No 27, Canandaigua, meets evening 
—Officers: SS Briggs, SP; J W Downing, JP; AG 
Granger, RS; Thos Newman, FS; Chas Coy, T. 

Protection No 28; New-York, meets Friday evening 





—P Byrne, SP; Ww Whitehill, JP; IA Campbell, RS; } 


A W Moore, FS; H A Miller, T. 
Protection No 30, Syracuse, meets Friday evenin 


. 


—Officers: J N Wilson, SP; E Robbins, JP; N 
Oles, RS; T S Truax, FS; T C Coleman, T. 

Protection No. 31, Watertown, meets Wednesday 
evenings—T J Frazier, SP; P L Scovil, JP; J Jordon 
RS; JS M Putnam, FS; G. Burr, Treas. 

Protection No 32, Salina, meets evening —Offi- 
cers: S. Smith, SP; L C Pratt, JP; E J Richmond, R 
S; E W Baxter, FS; E L Hills, T. 

(> Mecuanics’ Mutua Protrection.—The 

members of this association turned out in large num- 
“bers on Sunday last, to perform funeral rites for their 
deceased brother, R. Dickey. A goodly delegation 
from Ohio City was also present, the whole numbering 
about 150. An eloquent and impressive funeral dis- 
course was preached by Rev. Mr. Jones, of the M. E. 
Church.—Ohio Times. 








perance Enterprise, you are already acquainted. It, 
| are subject, tenders his services ard medicines to the public, sati«- 


arduous and voluntarily assumed duty, with much/| w 


Plain and Fancy Binding execu'ed in the first style of |: 
the art. Blank Books manufactured to any patern. 43) 


--- YOUNG MENS ASSOCLATION. 





|tion, Supper, Visiting and Wedding Cards, wil! be printed 
in the greatest variety of :tyles, and on the most reason- 
able terms. 


BILLETS, 


The course of Lectures for the present season will be| For social, private, or public purposes, executed in the 


continued as follows :— 


Friday, Feb. 5—Hon. William Parmelee. 
Tuesday, Feb. 9—Rev. C. Wadsworth, of Troy. } 


most beautiful style. 


CIRCULARS, BLANKS, &c. 
Mr K. has been at great expense in procuring a vari- 


Friday, Feb. 12—Dr. E. B. O’Callagban, of Albany. | ety Of Type, sueh as Seript, Seeretary, ete., expressly 


College. Subject—Mohammed. 
Friday, Feb. 19—Theodoriec R. Van Ingen, esq., of ? 
Schenectady. Subject—Progress. 


| shortest notice, With or without borders. 


\for Circulars, Insurance Policies, and Blanks of every 


SHOP AND FANCY BILLS, 
f every description, got up in superior style, and at the 
JOBS, in co- 


Tuesday, Feb. 22 (Washington's birthday)—Dr. Wm. | !ors, Gold Leaf, Bronze, (various shades,) Tintographic, 


B. Sprague. Subject—Washington. 


| with shades of the rainbow, (of whieh Mr. K. is the 


Friday, Feb. 26—Rev. 8. D. Burchard, of New York | original inventor,’ executed with neatness and dispatch. 
leity. Subject—The History and Uses of Poetry. 


| 
Tuesday, March 2—Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, of Albany. | 
Subject—The Ear! of Chatham. | 
Friday, Mareh 5—Alfred B. Street, e:q., of Albany. | 
Tuesday, March 9—Prof. Taylor Lewis, of N. York; 
University. HOOPER C. VAN VORST, 
d31 Chairman Lec. Committee. | 


BANK CHECKS AND DRAFTS, 


Printed to order for any Bank, in any style, with black 
or colored Inks. 


~~ 


OFFICE OF 








DANIEL TRUE, Die Sinker, may be found at No. | 
585 Broadway. Engraves Seals, Door Plates, §c. Cuts! 
book-binders’ Stamps and Dies, also Jeweler’s and|N 


THE SON OF TEMPERANCE AND RECHABITE. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


DR. N. S. DEAN, 
os. 19 and 21, Norton st., Albany, has established an INFIRMARY, 


Silver-smiths’ Dies, §c. d1o for the reception of patients, who are afflicted with various acute 








CIRCULAR 


=—= and chronic diseases. His charges for boara and medical attend- 
jarce are moderate. His BATHING ROOMS are in complete order. 


z : s | Warm, Cold, Shower, Sulphur and Medicated Baths in readiness 
To the Patrons and Friends of the ** Youth’s Tempe-| atall times, for the accommodation ef his patients, and of the citi- 


rance Enterprise.”’ te. 


With the character and objects of the Youth’s Tem-| 


se 


has now reached the completion of its fifth volume 


“ns generally. 
Singie baths 25 cents, 6 tickets for one dollar. 
Dr. Dean employs in his practice vegetables only, as experience 


and practice have proved sulficient [without resort to mineral po- 


yns,} to cure or alleviate all diseases to which the human family 


From its commencement until the present time, it has, | fied that a triat of them will convince the most skeptiea! and un- 


as you are doubtless aware, been conducted under the 


State Temperance Society, who have discharged this| 


st 


ability and complete success. But there are delays and | ¢! 
difficulties incident to, and inseparable from, the pub-| ;; 


believing of their value and efficacy, are 
} 


His medicines are #!] prepared upon scientific principles, from 


j auspices of the Executive Committee of the Youth’s| vegetable substances only, and have stood the test of more than 
|twenty yeers- Among his medicines, which bave effecied many 


irprising Cures, after all mineral remedies had failed, and of 
hich abundant certificates of the most respeetable persons in this 
ty and vicinity will be given. 

DR. DEAN’S INDIAN’S PANACEA, for the cure of Consump- 
on, Serofula, or King s Evil, Incipient Cancers, Sypolliac and 








‘lication and careful supervision of any periodical, un-| Mercurial Diseases, particularly Ulcers and Painful Afection of 


\der such circumstances. These have been felt by the 
Executive Committee, and to’such a degree, that with 
the termination of the fifth volume, they determined, 
for the good of the Enterprise, to effect such an ar- 
| rangement as would hereafter steer it clear of all diffi- 
culties, ensure its prompt publication, and ensure for 
_it more care and attention than they could possibly be- 
|stow upon it, in connection with their busines rela- 
|tions to themselves and others. With this purpose in 
‘view, the Committee, just previous to the late State 
| Convention of the Society, offered to place the Enter- 
prise and all its interests in my hands, upon the assu- 
rance that I would use my best efforts for its success, 
and in behalf of the important objects it has ever labor- 
ed to accomplish. I closed with this proposal of the 
|Committee, and with the first number of New Vol- 
ume, which will be issued in a few days, shall assume 
the proprietorship and control of the work. 

It will be my purpose to make the Ent ise an 
interesting and valuableTemperance Paper for Yourn, 
jand especially for Sunpay ScHooL Scnoiars. Its 
circulation is now 2000. This, with reasonable exer- 
tions on my part, and such aid as the friends of the pa- 

r may (I hope and believe will,) contribute in its 
Pehalf, can be increased to 4000 or 6000. 

My design in presenting you with this Circular is, 
to earnestly request you, as friends of Temperance and 
of Sunday Schools, to use your best endeavors to in- 
crease the circulation of the Enterprise where it is re- 
ceived, and to introduce and aid it where it does not 
circulate, and may not be known. At present, it is ta- 
ken mainly in Sunday Schools, and I shall be gratified 
to be able to increase its patronage in that great and in- 
teresting field of Temperance Labor. 

All communications addressed to me, No. 24 Com- 
mercial Buildings, will be promptly attended to. 

f STANLEY woarre. 
im 








Albany, January 1, 1847. 


| the Bones, Ulecerated Throat and Nostrils, Ulcers of every descrip- 
| tion, Rheumatixm, Sciatica or Hip Gout, Fever Sores and Internal 
Abeesses, Fistulas, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, 
Erysipelas,( utaneous Biseases, Chronic Catarrn, Ashma, and Head- 
ache from particular causes, Pain in the Stomach and Dys pepsix, 
p-oceeding from vitiation, Affections of the Liver, Chronic Intlam- 
mation of the Kidneys, and general debility. It is smgularly effi- 
cacious in renovating those constitutions which have been broken 
down by injurious treatment or juvenile irregularities. In genera} 
terms. it is recommended in all those diseases whieh arise from 
neers ies of the blood or vitiation of the humors of whatever name 
or kind. 

Rheumatic Oil, an Indian specific. This oj] has effected cures 
when all other remedies have failed, and needs but a trial to prove 
its efficacy, in the most inveterate cases. It is also an effectua) 
remedy in cases of Bruises Contracted Sinews,; Sealds and Buras. 


MUFFS AND ROBES—At No.3 Exchange. 


Received this morning the largest and best selected as- 
sortment ever offered to the public, consisting of 

MUFFS—Fine Isabella Bear, Stone do, Black do, 
Grisley do; Blue Fox, Wood do, Red do; Nat. Lynx, 
Taft do, Black do. 

Together with a large assortment of Chinchella Grey | 
Squirrel, Wolf, imitation Lynx, black and natural Jenett 
and Coney. 

ROBES—Trimmed: Martin, Jenett, Wolf and Coon. 
Untrimmed : No. 1 Buffalo Robes. No. 1 extra assort- 
ed do. Indian tanned do. 

GLOVES—Gentlemen’s driving Plucked and Unpluck- 
ed Otter and Seal Gloves. Ladies’ Otter and Musk Rid- 
ing Gloves. 

CAPS—Otter, Seal, Nutria, Musk, Boas, silk Plush, 
Far Trimmed, Cloth, Youth’s, and Children’s Velvet. 

Also, Bows, Neck Ties, Umbrellas and Canes, which 
are offered to the public at a small advance. Purchese:s 
will do well to give us a call before gy her anal 

d10 GOODWIN & McKINNY, 2 Exchange. 


PICTORIAL BOOK BINDING. 
NEW and elegant specimens of Binding for Harper's 
Birxe and VerriaNx’s SHAKESPZARE, to which the at- 
tention of the public is solicited, at 
H. H. HOFFMAN’S, Ne. 71 state st-, Albany. 

















